After  reading,  please  hand  this  article  to  some  friend 
interested  in  the  cause  of  free  trade,  or  who  needs  en- 
lightenment. 
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"  Whenever  this  free  competition  is  evaded,  or  avoided,  by  com- 
bination of  individuals  or  corporations,  the  duty  should  be  reduced 
and  foreign  competition  promptly  invited." 

JOHN  SHEKMAN,  October  15,  1889. 
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• 

They  Lie  Close  at  Hand. 

The  Steps  that  led  to  Trusts  must  first  be  retraced,  as  a 
Preparation  for  Further  Remedies. 

By  PROF.  JOHN  BASCOM,  of  Williams  College. 


It  is  not  surprising  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  been 
startled  and  alarmed  by  the  sudden  accumulation  of  wealth  in  the 
hands  of  a  few,  and  have  been  ready  to  resort  to  direct  and  violent 
legislation  against  trusts,  the  most  conspicuous  objects  in  this  con- 
centration of  power.  Our  free  institutions  must  secure  proximate 
equality  of  social  advantages,  or  they  lose  their  value  and  their 
charm.  We  are  not  to  be  cheated  with  the  empty  appearance  of 
political  power  when  the  substantial  blessings  of  life  are  taken  from 
us.  Our  institutions  are  good  or  bad  according  to  the  breadth  of 
opportunity  they  confer  upon  us  all.  We  need  not  be  socialists 
looking  for  an  immediate  or  an  arbitrary  division  of  wealth,  and  yet 
may  hold  fast  to  a  general  equality  of  opportunities  in  each  genera- 
tion as  of  the  very  substance  of  liberty.  If  we  cannot  secure  this, 
if  labor  and  skill  become  unavailing  or  yield  between  man  and  man 
very  disproportionate  returns,  then  the  foundations  of  the  social  and 
political  fabric  give  way. 

The  extraordinary  success  of  a  few  trusts,  like  the  Standard  Oil 
Trust  and  Sugar  Trust,  the  mastery  they  have  gained  over  the 
present,  and  the  still  greater  mastery  they  are  thereby  securing  over 
the  future,  the  eagerness  with  which  their  examples  are  being  emu- 
lated in  every  form  of  manufacture,  have  awakened  the  people,  like 
an  earthquake  shock,  to  a  sudden  and  extreme  sense  of  danger. 
This  threatened  concentration  of  power  is  certainly  an  evil  that 
cannot  be  wisely  neglected  or  spoken  of  slightingly.  It  has  already 
reached  large  dimensions,  and  is  redoubling  its  efforts  for  farther 
progress.  Its  many  failures  do  not  cancel  its  great  successes. 


In  the  flurry  of  this  fear  we  are  in  danger  of  doing  inefficient  and 
foolish  things,  and  of  missing  the  sober  remedies  which  lie  close  at 
hand.  A  trust  is  coming  to  be  defined  as  any  combination  of 
capital  so  large  and  so  exclusive  in  its  object  as  to  be  dangerous  to 
general  freedom.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  trusts  to  separate 
them  from  corporations,  and  they  can  be  resolved  into  corporations. 

In  inquiring  into  the  new  danger  which  has  been  developed  in 
connection  with  trusts,  we  are  to  remember  that  corporate  action 
has  been  our  most  remarkable  development,  and  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  our  productive  agents.  How,  then,  has  it  so  suddenly 
taken  on  an  inimical  form,  and,  like  an  infuriated  elephant,  broken 
from  the  hand  that  has  held  it  to  service  ?  Combination  brings 
immense  power.  We  cannot  afford  to  sacrifice  that  power,  for  its 
ultimate  object  is  the  general  welfare.  We  cannot  let  it  accumulate 
without  the  strictest  surveillance,  or  it  is  at  once  diverted  from  its 
public  service,  and  begins  to  trample  under  foot  those  whom  it 
should  aid.  The  first  inquiry,  therefore,  the  wise  man  makes  is, 
"  Have  we  given  insecure  conditions,  inadequate  safeguards,  to  this 
powerful  mechanism  of  production  ?  and,  if  we  correct  this  error,  will 
it  resume  its  steady  and  safe  revolutions  ? " 

This  question  admits  but  one  answer  in  reference  to  the  terms  we 
have  made  for  capital  and  with  capital  in  its  unprecedented  expan- 
sion. Our  first  duty  is  to  modify  these  terms,  and  then  watch  the 
results. 

These  unwise  terms  conceded  to  capital  are  numerous ;  and  we 
know  that  its  unsafe  accumulation  of  power  has,  in  some  of  the  most 
marked  cases,  come  in  close  connection  with  our  negligence.  Thus 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  owes  its  prosperty  largely  to  unfair  terms 
made  with  railroads,  and  has  been  built  up  by  the  negligence  of  the 
people  in  prosecuting  their  own  rights,  by  their  failure  to  require 
that  the  highways  of  commerce  should  render  equal  service  to  them, 
all. 

Other  formidable  combinations,  as  the  Sugar  and  Steel  Trusts,.  . 
have    been   safeguarded    by    the   tariff.       The    people   have    pro- 
tected them  in  their  infancy  and  nourished  them  in  their  strength,, 
till  they  can  bid  us  all  defiance  and  shape  legislation  to  their  wishes. 

Competition,  once  regarded  as  the  sufficient  remedy  for  combina- 
tion and  exaction,  has  been  found  to  be  somewhat  less  universally 
applicable  than  was  supposed.  We  are  now  in  danger  in  turn  of 
underrating  it,  both  in  its  intrinsic  importance  and  in  its  corrective 
power.  The  possibility  of  competition  means  the  preservation 


of  liberty.  If  one  is  excluded  from  taking  part  in  one  and  another 
form  of  production,  he  so  far  loses  a  central  portion  of  his  rights. 
In  the  triplet,  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,"  an  essen- 
tial part  is  liberty, —  liberty  in  all  the  productive  opportunities  of 
life.  Shorten  in  one's  liberty,  and  to  that  degree  you  render 
nugatory  the  other  two, —  life  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Unre- 
strained competition  stands  for  unrestrained  powers,  and  the  pros- 
perity that  goes  with  them. 

The  immediate  purpose  of  protective  duties  is  to  restrain  competi- 
tion, and  build  a  wall  around  protected  interests.  We  start  in 
excluding  the  competition  of  the  foreigner.  It  is  not  strange  that 
we  should  pass  on  to  an  exclusion  of  competition  by  our  fellow-citi- 
zens. If  we  can  permanently  raise  prices  by  law  against  our  fellow- 
citizens,  what  principle  of  equality  or  good  fellowship  remains  to 
prevent  a  still  farther  pushing  up  of  prices  by  combination.  The 
result  is  the  same,  and  the  method  is  more  legitimate.  We  have 
not,  in  our  second  step,  gone  beyond  the  domain  of  economics. 

What  conclusion,  then,  can  possibly  be  more  plain  than  this, —  that, 
in  a  community  in  which  competition  has  been  restricted  first  by 
protection,  then  by  combination,  till  the  liberty  of  production  has 
been  lost,  we  should  retrace  our  steps,  remove  our  duties,  and  give 
to  competition  all  the  freedom  possible  ?  Till  this  is  done  and  the 
results  fully  disclosed,  legislation  to  limit  the  right  of  combination  is 
likely  to  be  harsh,  unsatisfactory,  and  ineffective.  What  we  want  is 
not  more,  but  less  legislation,  a  full  restoration  of  natural  forces,  that 
we  may  see  what  correction  there  is  in  them.  Throw  down  the  wall 
with  which  we  have  made  the  great  corporation  so  safe  in  getting 
power,  and  let  it  contend  in  its  use  of  that  power  with  the  full  stream 
of  commerce,  which  is  wont  to  bring  beneficent  opportunity  and 
liberty  to  the  great  mass  of  citizens. 

The  temper  of  the  trust  is  a  malign  one,  disregardful  of  the  gen- 
eral welfare  in  pursuing  its  own  interests.  But  protection  from  the 
beginning  has  nourished  this  evil  disposition,  and  consecrated  it  as 
patriotic.  When,  therefore,  it  culminates  in  combinations,  it  is  only 
the  flower  and  fruit  of  a  plant  of  our  own  planting:  it  is  only  a  com- 
pletion of  what  we  have  justified  to  ourselves  from  the  beginning. 

Take  the  iron  interest,  which  has  been  a  favorite  object  of  protec- 
tion. It  is  not  content  with  its  immense  natural  advantages ;  it  is 
not  content  with  high  duties.  A  nail  trust  must  be  formed,  and  prices 
which  reach  every  household  in  the  land  be  pushed  up  fifty  and  a 
hundred  per  cent. 


The  interest  of  the  workman  has  been  kept  in  the  foreground  as  a 
cloak,  and  colorable  claim,  in  framing  protective  laws  ;  but  what  sym- 
pathy was  shown  with  the  workman  in  the  Homestead  affair  ?  Why 
was  there  the  need  of  a  law  to  prevent  the  importation  of  contract 
labor?  What  respect  does  that  infant  industry,  now  that  it  has 
passed  into  the  hands  of  millionaires,  into  the  stage  of  political  power, 
manifest  for  the  needs  of  the  government  that  has  nourished  it  to 
these  gigantic  proportions  ?  When  plate  armor  is  called  for,  extor- 
tionate prices  are  forced  down  only  by  the  threat  of  competition 
restored  in  their  manufacture  by  the  State.  What  a  comment  on 
protection !  The  destruction  of  foreign  competition  and  then  an 
effort  to  escape  the  results  by  governmental  competition.  Let  us 
.have  all  the  competition  there  is  in  the  commercial  world.  Let  us 
feel  every  wind  that  blows,  let  us  free  ourselves  from  the  artificial 
shackles  that  we  have  laid  on  production  or  allowed  to  grow  up  in  it ; 
and  then  we  shall  be  prepared  to  say  what  farther  remedies — for 
remedies  we  must  have  —  are  needed. 

JOHN  BASCOM. 
WiLLiAMSTOWN.'Jan.  16,  1901. 


